HY, Kelly!" cried Northam 
Griggs, Jr. “I thought you 
were in Paris toiling at being 

a reporter. How a 

“Luck! I've been looking for you. 
I’m in Menton toiling at being a re- 
porter, and you can help me, Nort. 
Café au lait—another for you—two, 
waiter.” The huge Irishman jackknifed 
onto a little iron chair, squeezed his 
knees under the Alice-blue table, and 
glanced appreciatively at the Promenade, 
with its fashionable strollers, in a 
white morning sunlight; at the blue 
Me ranean beyond, 
“Suits me. ‘Paris is a gray drizzle. 
I'm down on these big jewel robberies. 
What do you know?” 

“Knot Griggs laughed. “I know 
what every one knows—that the in- 


genious gentleman has progressed, 
consistently and methodically, from 


Cannes, through Nice and Monte Carlo, 
and that he has now arrived at Menton, 
1 know that every one in Menton has 
locked up everything she owns—except 
Aunt Harriet. I know——” 

“Your aunt is not too cordial to me, 
Nort; I called at the villa first, and, 
while she didn’t exactly give me the 
air- “2 


“She made a microscopic examination 


of you through her lorgnett grinned 
the other. “She never approved of you, 
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Kelly; of your cognomen or your call- 
ing. That's Aunt Harriet. It’s Aunts 
Harriet, too, to insist that she’s going to 
wear her star sapphire at the musicale 
she’s giving Friday evening, a week 
from to-day, and to advertise it.” 

“The notorious sapphire?” 

“Yes; the famous  ex-idol’s-eye. 
Fairly flinging down the gauntlet at the 
visiting thief. But, to conclude: | 
know the sentiments, personally, of one 
or two of the fair victims.” 

“You're acquainted? But you would 
be. I was counting on that. Who?” 

“Lady Wemyss.” 

“Monte Carlo—safe—pearls,” sup- 
plied Kelly, “Safe was opened, and the 
genuine string was replaced by a very 
good string of imitation. No clumsi- 
ness, no clews. The theft went undis- 
covered i! 

“For several days,” nodded Griggs. 
“A slight awkwardness in the clasp, 
which she had never before noticed, an- 
noyed Lady Wemyss as she was fasten- 
ing the pearls about her neck. She 
took them in to a jeweler, who enlight- 
ened her. Also Mrs. Beckley Lew- 
isohn.” 

“American, at Nice. Entered the 
lady’s room by night, and helped him- 
self to trifles valued at two hundred 
thousand,” 

“Yes! He crawled into the room by 
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a ledge along the outside of the hotel 
which measures no more than ten centi- 
meters in width, thereby proving him- 
self an acrobat. Whoever he is, he’s 
a versatile fellow, Kelly.” 

“No limit to his variety, Sure, he 
must be a gentleman, to all appear- 
ances, as well as an acrobat and a safe 
manipulator, or he could never have 
pulled the daring social trick he has. 
It’s the variety of him that makes him 
good copy.’ 

“As well as darned hard to catch,” 
nodded Griggs. 

“Hm! Take this Hoyt affair—his 
first Menton offense i 

“Claire Hoyt.” 

* “But you don't happen to know her, 
too? You weren't among those pres- 
ent at the Hotel d'Angleterre night be- 
fore last when. Sg 

“T do, and I was, Kelly, old fellow.” 

“Well, I am in luck. Here I am at 
headquarters, and all I've got to do is 
to sit back and let you introduce me 
around and wait. If Nice and Monte 
Carlo are precedents, then the Hoyt 
theft is the mere preface to Mr. Raf- 
fles’ Menton chapter.” 

“Brilliant argument, Kelly, The de- 
tectives reason even as do you; they're 
camping out all over the town; sharp- 
eyed Frenchmen.” 

“I may even have the supreme luck 
to be present—a first-hand witness—at 
the next——”" 

“Tf Aunt Harriet persists in playing 
the mule, and, if she can be induced to 
include you, Kelly, in her Friday-night 
affair, I haven't a doubt you will have 
that luck. But, meantime, why not 
meet Claire and Mrs. Lewisohn and 
Lady Wemyss? Claire—Mrs. Hoyt— 
just happens to be having a small dinner 
party to-night—a sort of mourners’ 
wake, you understand, in which the 
robbed ones get together and sympa- 
thize with each other.” 

“You could manage an invitation for 
me?” 
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“Well, Claire is—democratic,” grinned 
the other. “We'll put it up to her, ch? 
Every one in Menton passes on the 
Promenade at this hour; the fact is, 
Kelly, I'm rather expecting that—er— 
Mrs. Hoyt may pass.” 

“So? And this is your lookout, 
then? Widow, did you say?” 

“Hm! Ah, here she comes now.” 

A tinkling of little carriage bells, a 
great honking of the ridiculous little 
earriage horn. Griggs, followed by 
Charlie Kelly, stepped out to the curb 
to way a young woman, who was 
dressed in black and was very lovely, 
in a modish way, against the white, 
linen-covered seat of her carriage. Now, 
this is the curious love story of Northam 
Griggs, but just for the moment the 
reactions of Kelly, an unprejudiced 
Stranger, may be worth recording. He 
gathered an impression of black-haired, 
white-skinned beauty, of vivaciousness, 
and of fingers—especially fingers—long 
and slim, deft in their braiding of a tas- 
sel on her hand bag as she talked. 

“But certainly, Northam, you must 
bring Mr. Kelly along. 1 was short 
one man, and Mr. Kelly is—convenient,” 
she laughed. “Reporter? Oh, now 
that’s too bad; I'm really the least bit 
weary of reporters. If you'll proimise 
not to report me. Mr. Kelly: 
What's that, Nort? Gay, because I'm 
not howling? But what use to go on 
howling =" 

“My point,” said Griggs, “is that 
you are a good sport, you know, Claire. 
Not many women could take the loss 
of a diamond bracelet as you do. But 
won't you join us in drinks?” 

“Ah, no, I'm very busy. I am on to 
the florist’s and to the stores—-" 

“To market, to market ? 

“And then to the shops to buy Patsy- 
child a new dress, if she’s very good. 
My little girl, Mr. Kelly.” Mrs. Hoyt 
leaned back, and it was only then that 
Kelly became definitely conscious of 
the child on the seat beyond her. She 
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was a thin, pale girl of perhaps twelve 
or thirteen, and she wore the sort of 
matched costume of a most delicate buff 
color that little French girls wear, and 
her face, beneath the quaint iittle hat, 
was framed in corn-silk hair ciipped in 
a Dutch bob and was most fragile and 
listless in its expression, “Patsy-child” 
looked too indifferent to be anything 
but “good.” 

“Did you get my mandarins, Pat, and 
did you find them—edible?” Griggs’ 
sober deference was in direct contrast 
to the mother's playful, grown-up man- 
ner, and the child responded to it with a 
flush of pleasure. 

“Thank you, yes, Mr. Griggs. They 
tasted like—like flowers smell. I——” 

But Mrs, Hoyt leaned forward again: 

“Oh, René, I've been looking for 
you!” she hailed. 

“Mr. Jobin, Mr, Kelly,” she intro- 
duced a slim young Frenchman, in pur- 
ple necktie and cream spats. “Clamber 
in, René, my dear. Au revoir, then, 
until we meet again this evening.” 

Again there was the tinkle of the car- 
riage bells. Kelly caught a last glimpse 
of corn-silk hair and a pale face beside 
the sleek dark hair and the vivacious 
face of the mother, who had turned to 
wave and smile at an acquaintance, 
Light laughter, wash of the sea, gurgle 
of a guitar from the garden of the 
neighboring hotel where a wandering 
troubadour played under balconies for 
coins That little girl was the only 
sober, unplayful thing on the landscape; 
she looked, Kelly thought, like a little 
tragedy. 

“Curious child.” he said. as they 
strolled back to his hotel. 

“Yes. She's difficult—old for her 
years; rather appealing, though.” 

“The Frenchman is—what relation?” 

“None,” scowled Griggs quickly. 
“He’s a friend; goes everywhere with 
Claire ; motors to Nice and Monte Carlo 
with her ; she’s hardly ever seen without 
him.” 
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“Scandal?” 
“No, Kelly. You've got the mind of a 
reporter, too, haven't you? Mrs, 


Hoyt’s position here is unimpeachable. 
Jobin may be in love with Claire, though 
I rather think he’s using her for—well, 
for a social leverage, perhaps. But 
Claire is certainly not in love with him. 
She’s in love with the memory of her 
husband, if you will know. A New 
York broker—he’s been dead for years, 
but she still wears mourning for him,” 

“Huh! The forlorn and lonely widow, 
eh? Her weeds are a bit dashing, Nort, 
and her manner is—not uncheerful.” 

“Bravado. She's gay to the eye— 
stops up-all the little chinks of her lone- 
liness with social flittings and crazy in- 
dulgences of Pat. She's fearfully*fond 
of the child, while Pat is peculiarly un- 
responsive. The doting mother! Even 
her enemies would credit her with that 
virtue. But she has her low days, 

T know because. 
“She's told you so!” 

“Sh? Yes.” 

Kelly grinned at him, and Griggs met 
the grin with resentment. They were 
both tall, dark young men, but Kelly was 
a loosely hung, rather slovenly fellow, 
with wise eyes in an ugly face, whereas 
Griggs was slim, well-groomed, and boy- 
ishly handsome. 

“Sure, sympathy is a great thing, 
Nort. I've always been interested in 
your philanthropies. Original philan- 
thropies. Nothing so obvious and—er 
—adequate as the mere signing of a 
check ever did satisfy your benevolent 
conscience, did it? Let's see, there was 
the impractical Russian countess who 
started a tea room and charged too 
little for a cup of tea and failed; you 
hauled her out of bankruptcy by morn- 
ing lessons in economics and overhead 
expenses. There was the little English 
old maid who had nothing at all, and 
gave you half of it; she needed to share, 
was the way you diagnosed her, and you 
made her perfectly happy by accepting 
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crocheted doilies from her. I've always 
wondered, Nort, just what would hap- 
pen if you became philanthropically in- 
terested in a lovely lady. Lovely and 
unhappy. My curiosity is about to 
be satisfied. Nothing short of mar- 
riage, I suppose——” 

“Don’t be an ass,” 


snapped Griggs. 


It was in the course of Mrs. Hoyt's 
dinner that evening that the thought 
first occurred to Northam Griggs that 
Jobin might know ‘something of these 
mysterious jewel robberies. Griggs had 
never trusted the fellow. Just what 
it was in Jobin's bearing that riveted his 
attention now, Griggs could not have 
said definitely—a quick lowering of the 
eyes» an infinitesimal nervous move- 
ment of the shoulders—— 

They were six: Lady Wemyss, Mrs, 
Lewisohn, Claire Hoyt, Kelly, Jobin, 
Griggs; and naturally the conversation 
had turned chiefly on the robberies. 

“Yes, every decent piece I owned,” 
said Mrs, Lewisohn, “I couldn't bear 
the sight of that Nice hotel afterward, 
so I moved over here to the Winter 
Palace. Just in time for Claire's chap- 
ter. But then, if you've nothing left 
to lose, yourself, there's some satisfac- 
tion in seeing your friends plundered.” 

“Frankly,” drawled Lady Wentyss, 
“I'd begun to suspect Claire. It was 
too curious that she should be present, 
flaunting diamonds, at every social 
function in both Nice and Monte Carlo 
where a robbery occurred, and should 
go untouched. J'd begun to suspect be 
of charming the thief. Of course, since 
she’s joined our ranks: ” 

“If you’re going to suspect me,” 
laughed Claire at random, “then you'll 
have to suspect René, too. You didn’t 
miss a robbery, either, did you, René?” 

“But that J should have charmed zee 
thief,” fenced the Frenchman lightly, 
“she would have had to be a lady.” 

There was a small silence. Mrs. 
Hoyt’s villa was hung high on a terrace 
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at the top of the Old Town, and the din- 
ing-room curtains of soft, old, Italian- 
yellow silk framed a twilight view of 
the Bay of Garavan, still faintly rosed 
from the sun's last reflection, and set 
in a crescent of shore lights. The 
candlelight flickered over the polished 
table, laid with bits of old altar lace, and 
picked out jewel spots of amber glass, 
wines, fruit. Griggs was especially 
preoccupied with the crystal drops which 
shimmered on the bosom of Mrs. Hoyt’s 
low, black evening dress, with the petal- 
white skin of the throat, and of the 
lovely face above. 

“Tell me,” said Kelly, “how he hap- 
pened to make away with your bracelet, 
Mrs. Hoyt.” 

“That,” she laughed, “I don’t know, 
Tt was at the dinner dance at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre—a benefit affair. I danced 
with every one. The floor was jammed, 
I went into the dressing room for a mo- 
ment, and there I missed my bracelet. 
TI gave the alarm; the police were called 
in. There was a thorough search of 
every one and everything. Oh, most 
spectacular, in the French manner, you 
know. Nothing came of it.” 

“But you've no impression of the man 
who——" 

“No, It might have been one of my 
partners; it might have been a stranger 
who crowded against me in the jam. 
That’s characteristic of all these rob- 
heries, you know; no one has ever gath- 
ered the faintest impression of the 
thief—not the tiniest clew of him.” 

“It's that phase of it,” murmured 
Lady Wemyss, “which makes one almost 
certain that the thief is some one who 
moves in our own circle, That's the 
beastly part of it—one suspects one’s 
very friends.” 

“But how,” shivered Mrs. Lewisohn, 
“would the fellow ever dare? Why, if 
IT were wanted on a dozen scores by 
an army of these nasty little French 
police—pardon, Monsieur Jobin; I'm 
fond of everything French except 
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French police—I’d simply go and hide 
myself and—” 

“Then you'd be an utter fool, Jane,” 
langhed Mrs, Hoyt. “There’s only one 
way to escape the police, if you're guilty, 
and that’s to face the police. Do you 
know what J’d do if 1 had committed 
these robberies and were wanted? I'd 
settle, and I'd build up such a solid brick 
wall of prestige and respectability 
around me as no mere policeman could 
ever topple!” Mrs. Hoyt’s laugh was 
daring; two spots of color burned 
through the delicate rouge on her cheeks, 

“Really, Claire,” chuckled Griggs, “I 
think you'd enjoy the rdle of Lady 
Rafiles !” 

But it was at this instant that he 
turned and caught the Frenchman 
scowling darkly at his unconscious 

ss; Jobin’s eyes dropped beneath 
’ cold stare; there was that little 
nervous movement of his shoulder. 
Then he threw himself, too energeti- 
, into speculations about the thief 
watched the man after that. 
They drifted through the living room 
—a flowery place of a blossoming Jap- 
anese wall paper, chintz-covered chairs, 
and vases of every kind filled with all 
the flowers of southern France—the 
feathery, fragrant, yellow mimosa, the 
little cool, purple violets, pinks, roses. 

Jobin paused for a moment and fin- 
gered a small, blue-enameled jar on 
the mantelpiece. When Mrs. Lewisohn 
reached for it curiously, he stopped her. 

“Mustn’t!” smiled Mrs. Hoyt. “It's 
silliness, He gave it to me on 
my birthday, and I'm not to touch it— 
no one is to touch it. There’s some 
sort of a good-luck charm about it that’s 
broken with handling.” 

“Tnterestin’,” drawled Lady Wemyss. 
“What did you say it was?” 

“Only a little rose jar; it’s filled with 
petals, and the scent comes out through 
these perforations, you see. Stuffy 
here. Shall we go into the garden for 
coffee ?” 


“Stay,” breathed Mrs, Hoyt several 
hours later, as the other guests took 
their departure; “please do, Northam.” 
So Griggs stayed on in the little grav- 
eled terrace garden, with its two orange 
trees, and its balustradg with the two 
pale-blue jardiniéres and the rioting 
vine of trumpet flowers, and watched a 
full moon rise over Bordighera, silver 
the Mediterranean below, and outline, 
palely, the gray humps of the Alps 
above. 

“Bad day. Fearfully—low day,” 
murmured Mrs. Hoyt, over a long si- 
lence; and Griggs knew, from her 
voice, from the droop of head against 
her chair, that her eyes were closed 
against the pain of old memories. “My 
—wedding anniversary, Nort. It was 
on a night like this, a hundred years 
ago—— You didn’t know you were— 
helping me celebrate my wedding anni- 
versary, did you? Tired!” She put 
out her hand like a child for a cigarette, 

Griggs stood restlessly above her. 

“That Jobin, Claire—I wish you 
wouldn't I wish you'd take on me, 
instead of Jobin.” 

“René? What have you against poor 
René?” 

“Nothing, only: 
to be taken care of. 
—a bounder——" 

“René fills up time.” 

“Couldn't I fill up time?” 

“You are a dear, Northam.” She 
tossed away the cigarette, put out her 
hand to him, drew him down to the 
arm of her chair, “A dear,” she 
breathed, her eyes still shut; “the only 
one who—understands.” 

Griggs held her hand closer; he bent 
to the shut eyes, to the tilted mouth, 

“Pardon me,” said a clear voice. He 
raised himself. He stared at a tall 
young person in a long robe who stood 
framed in the open French window. 
She advanced to the terrace, and her 
face, in the moonlight, was the most 
lovely thing that Griggs had ever seen, 
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like a pale Rossetti lady, a creature out 
of a fairy tale. But, of course, it was 
only little Patsy Hoyt! But she was so 
tall in that long negligee over her night 
clothes, Griggs had not realized that 
the child was so tall. 

“What do fou mean? How dare 
you?” It took Griggs a second to real- 
ize that that sharp voice was Claire 
Hoyt’s, 

“I've come for Mary-Rose; I forgot 
Mary-Rose; I can't sleep without Mary- 
Rose.” It seemed to Griggs that this 
strange child was delicately mocking her 
mother. 

“Your doll? You—you——” 

“She's in the bluest jardiniére. 
afraid I can’t quite reach her.” 

“T thought you detested dolls,” smiled 
Griggs, extracting a bizarre, Parisian 
beauty of bisque and silks from the jar- 
diniére. 

“But sometimes,” said Patsy, “they're 
useful. When you can't sleep.” 

“Oh, quite,” he grinned. 

“Come here; come here and kiss me 
good night,” laughed Patsy's mother, in 
her normal, indulgent tone. “You're a 
naughty little girl, Patsy Hoyt. You 
know I've forbidden you to come out 
here like that; you know you are im- 
possibly susceptible to colds,” Did 
Patsy wince from her mother’s caress? 
Griggs imagined it. “Now run—run 
along and get Ninon to tuck you in 
tight.” 

But the spell was broken. The 
town clock struck one and Griggs apol- 
ogized, gently but absently, to his 
hostess for wearing her out. He swung 
down to the Quai Bonaparte by the dark 
and narrow ways of the Old Town; and, 
curiously, it was Patsy’s moon-blanched 
little face which floated pleasurably in 
his memory, not the mother’s. 

Tt was on the following afternoon in 
the Casino, at teatime, that Griggs, 
doing the honors with Kelly, ran into 
Claire and the child again. Claire 
stood in the gaming room, by the nearest 
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table, merely looking on. She never 
played for small stakes, and she scorned 
the little casinos, traveling always to 
Monte Carlo when she was in gambling 
mood. 

“Hello,” she hailed them, “Patsy? 
Oh, I had to bring her. It was Ninon’s 
afternoon off. Stupid for her.” She 
smiled at the child who stood passively 
beside her and watched, with a sort of 
patience, the spinning of the roulette ” 
wheel. “But she likes the pastries.” 

Mrs. Hoyt laid an affectionate arm 
about Pasty’s shoulders. A certain 
sharp-tongued Mrs. Winton passed at 
the moment, and smiled in a quite 
friendly fashion for her, and murmured 
something at Claire concerning “doting 
mothers.” Patsy herself stood with- 
out stirring, her little face hard, 

Mrs. Hoyt turned back to the table, 
She was watching the self-conscious, in- 
expert play of a coarse-looking, middle- 
aged woman who sat directly in front 
of her and flashed diamonds on every 
plump finger, 

“A newcomer, and an American,” 
Griggs fixed her. She must be very 
new to Menton, ignorant of the rob- 
beries, else she would not have decked 
herself out in this conspicuous fashion. 
Of course, they might be paste. But 
they were not paste. No, financially 
speaking, the woman was the real thing; 
the croupier rattled his box for tips in 
a significant fashion, and she dropped 
into it a bill of convincing size, Money 
—genuine stones: 

He happened to glance up and saw 
René Jobin, on the opposite side of the 
table, also regarding the bill and the 
diamonds, 

“It's yours,” said Mrs, Hoyt sweetly 
to the impossible woman. “Five. You 
have to watch them, or they'll rake in 
your winnings and pass you by.” And 
she dropped down into the vacant chair 
beside the person, and guided her play, 
and chatted with her graciously. 

Griggs turned to Patsy. He ragged 
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her about Mary-Rose, and about the 
wisp of a colored handkerchief at her 
wrist. He tried to make her smile. 
Some quality of pathos in her listless- 
ness, her unchildlike gravity, stabbed 
Griggs. Hang it all, Patsy’s little 
square hands had more character than 
the merely deft hands of her mother, 

“T'll bet,” he challenged, his muscles 
and his mood responding to the lively 
jazz, “that you can’t dance!” 

“T'll bet,” said Patsy, “that I can.” 

“Come on,” said Griggs, “Bar of 
nougat to a meringue.” 

He glanced back to see Mrs, Hoyt 
rise and drift carelessly over to Jobin, 
and to see Kelly drop into the vacant 
place she left. He guided Patsy through 
the crowd, between tables, to the clear 
space, took her in his arms. She was 
light and rather wistful—a long-legged, 
fair little girl, in palest lavender, mov- 
ing seriously with him at a party of rol- 
licking grown-ups. 

“Laugh, darn you!” said Griggs. 

Patsy lifted two clear blue eyes be- 
tween the corn-silk flaps of her Dutch 
bob; a delicious, sudden color tinted her 
face, her throat; she laughed, 

Young Griggs himself laughed, for 
pure joy. Dancing, they laughed to- 
gether, He was absurdly, unaccount- 
ably thrilled, Deuce take it, a kid—a 
mere youngster! Yet she danced like a 
little débutante, following each tricky 
little step, giving herself up to the mu- 
sic, to his arms. 

He became conscious of Patsy's 
mother looking on, without approval. 

“T set out, Claire,” he laughed tact- 
fully, “to give your infant a lesson, but 
she ended by giving me points. Patsy 
can dance.” 

“Yes. Mr, Kelly’s just managed a 
table, Shall we have tea?” 

“Starved.” But Griggs forgot tea. 
He was less interested in Claire’s quick, 
white fingers moving among the tea 
things than in Patsy’s delicate nibbling 
of an éclair, 
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The lights went out, and two “Danc- 
ing Dolls” did a vaudeville turn upon 
the small stage. 

“The blond one is too stout, but the 
little brunette really does look like a 
young girl,” commented Griggs. 

“She's thin,” said Patsy critically, 
“but the bones are old bones; you 
always can tell by the bones.” 

“Eh?” The child’s precocious wis- 
dom startled him. 

The lights flashed back on, and Griggs 
wanted to dance with Patsy again; he 
turned to her, but Mrs. Hoyt cut in: 

“Ours, Nort? Sweet of you to— 
ask me,” she teased. 

“I was going to—to ask you.” 

« “Just one more éclair, Patsy, dear,” 
she warned, 

“T don’t want any more éclairs,” said 
the child clearly. 

“Sulky!” giggled Mrs. Hoyt into 
Griggs’ shoulder. “You've made a 
conquest, Nort! My little girl ng 

Griggs did not rise to it. Dancing 
with Claire, he was just discovering, was 
not so pleasant as dancing with Claire’s 
young daughter. 

They climbed up to the Villa Berthe 
—he and Kelly—again that evening, on 
a casual invitation from Claire. They 
were early, and just short of Claire’s 
high-walled garden they had stood for 
a few moments to look back at the 
crooked, red-tiled roofs of the Old 
Town, fading into twilight, and to listen 
to the running patter and guttural 
shrieks of children playing some native 
version of hide-and-seek down those 
echoing stone passages. 

From the garden behind them came 
voices—Mrs, Hoyt’s and Patsy's: 

“But I can't have you running about 
the town alone like that! What would 
people say? I’ve told you—I'’ve told 
Ninon——” 

“I can read! I guess I can read, 
can’t 1? I only went down for that 
Hewlett book in the Tauchnitz edition.” 

“But Ninon——” 
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“I'm sick of Ninon! 
everything, I _ 

“Oh, heavens, Pat, haven't I told you 
—haven't I explained to you reason- 
ably. x 


I'm sick of 


“Reasonably? Reasonably! You'll 
drive me t-too far one of these——” 
“Cry, then—ery if you mu: 


for the love of pink plaster 
up now. It's Pierre coming. 

“You wanted something, madame?” 

“A cigarette. Thanks, Pierre.” 

The eyes of Griggs interrogated the 
eyes of Kelly. They pressed the bell 
on Mrs. Hoyt's gate; entered, 

Patricia Hoyt stood, in the little 
crumpled lavender frock that seemed 
too small to clothe her rage, and fairly, 
glared at her mother. Mrs. Hoyt looked 
past the glare to them. 

“Discipline,” she laughed lightly; 
“you catch me in the act. Go in to 
Ninon, Patsy! This minute, please!” 

Pasty’s face was white; her blue eyes 
were blinded with tears. She turned, 
rushed, stumbling, past Griggs, vanished 
into the house. ~ 

Griggs stooped, picked up the paper- 
covered copy of “Little Novels of 
Italy.” 

“There,” sighed Mrs. Hoyt, “if you 
can tell me what I am to do with her! 
The very books she reads are too old 
for her. She never plays, and when 
she does, it's——” 

“Amateur playing,” nodded 
thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Hoyt shot him a quick glance: 

“Can you advise me, Mr. Kelly?” 

“Sure, on any subject but children,” 
he regretted genially. 

“Or you, Nort?” she: appealed. 

“Eh? Oh, pardon. Why, since you 
ask me, Claire, I think you ought not 
to laugh about her before her.” 

“You mean—smiling about discipline? 
But there are moments of ugly, raw 
temper like that, Nort, when the kindest 
thing you can do is to smile and pass 
it over.” 


Kelly 
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“She doesn’t look like a child given 


She’ 
Only sometimes: 

Others drifted in then, friends from 
over Garavan way, and the place became 
the scene of a small, informal party, 
What with cards and Jiqueurs, they 
stayed late, Some one had pounced 
upon an old crystal ball in Claire’s living 
room, and some one else had suggested 
that crystal gazing by moonlight was in- 
variably productive of results; so they 
had all adjourned to the garden again, 
and one of the women sat solemnly be- 
fore the ball, which had been placed on 
the nioon-bathed balustrade, and the rest 
of them sat about in skeptical, smirking 
silence. Whether visons of the future 
ever would have clouded those clear erys- 
tal depths, they were not (o know, for 
a scraping on stone and a tearing of vines 
made them look back, toward the high, 
garden wall, and they saw first two 
hands, then a head emerge over the top 
of the wall; then all of a slim, nimble 
body, drawn up lightly, balancing easily 
on that high, narrow ledge. 

“Why, René!” spoke Mrs. Hoyt at 
last. 

“Ah, m-madame,” he stammered, He 
was utterly taken aback, Griggs decided 
swiftly, by the number of faces tilted 
up at him. 

“Well, come on over,” giggled Claire 
nervously. 

He came, with one hand on the wall, 
and the light bound of a pole vaulter— 
motion a pleasure to see. He advanced 
slowly toward them. 

“But why — the—the 
tional id 

“Ah, Claire, you will forg-ee-ve me, 
yes? But your gate is locked—it is 
stupidly locked—and I do not wish to 
disturb Pierre—Ninon. I do not know 
you have zee—guests.” 

Jobin was now composed. 
justed his tie, he lit a cigarette. 


a darling, really, 


unconyen- 


He ad- 
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“Tt is good s-ing. I have news, I have 
zee audience. Always I like zee audi- 
ence. Zee American madame, Claire— 
zee one wiz zee many diamonds at the 
Casino this afternoon—is robbed, She 
is robbed at zee Hotel des Anglais, It 
is possible that the police have one clew 
—one infinitesimal clew—that they trace 
the thief, and that they find madame’s 
diamond bracelet. I have heard, I 
run straight to madame to spread her 


the news.” 
Another robbery! Excitement flamed 
high. Jobin was voluble in repetitions 


and elaborations of these details. It 
was Mrs, Lewisohn’s robbery over 
again, with the single deviation that this 
American madame had awakened, had 
seen the moving bull’s-eye of light in 
her room, had screamed the alarm, The 
thief had departed swiftly by the bal- 
cony, but not without his haul—one 
pigeon-blood ruby, among other val- 
uables, and such a ruby! Jobin had 
himself noted that ruby. 

“And you were in the neighborhood 
of the Anglais—heard the rumpus?” 
asked Kelly lazily. 

“Ah, no. TI have been drinking wine 
with a friend at zee moment. But it 
is all over zee town like a fire—so 
qu-ce-k.”” 

“So you did the Douglas Fairbanks 
to us?” grinned Kelly, 

“How? Ah, your Fairbanks!” 

“Movie star, nimble on his feet.” 

“I, too, am nimble on my feet,” ad- 
mitted the Frenchman complacently. 

“Once I was nimble on my feet,” 
sighed Kelly whimsically. “You don’t 
believe me—no? Well, I was a football 
star in my day. Jobin, old fellow— 
quarterback, with a jack-rabbit get- 
away. Fact!” Kelly clapped the little 
Frenchman on the back with the greatest 
joviality, “To-day,” he sighed, “I’m 
only—nimble in my head. Age!” 

The party broke up, but Griggs, now 
certain of his man, stayed on to warn 
Claire. 


“Has it ever occurred to you,” he 
asked bluntly, “that Jobin is the man 
the police are looking for?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That Jobin is the thief? Claire, I’m 
sure of it.” 

“Why—nonsense!” she gasped. 

“What do you know of Jobin?” 

“Why, everything. His mother—I 
met his mother in Paris. Fine people. 
René is an idiot, I grant you,” she said 
impatiently. “But a thief. Why, 
Nort, René Jobin hasn't the brains to 
have pulled these really clever robberies. 
Nonsense!” she went on more firmly. 
“T'll vouch for René.” 

“Claire, even your vouching can’t 
move me in my absolute conviction that 
he is the thief. You simply don’t know, 
dear; he’s put it over on you. Listen, 
Claire, I want to protect you and—and 
Patsy against this fellow. I don’t know 
just what I’m going to do about him. 
But I want you to promise me to drop 
him immediately. 

“Nort, you're ridiculous. 
any definite clew?” 

“No. Nothing more definite than 
the suspicion—the certainty!” 

“But would he have come straight up 
here from the robbery to announce it to 
me—to the whole world?” 

“That's exactly what he might do. 
Many a murderer, you know, has given 
the alarm with an idea of averting sus- 
picion from himself.” 

“But do you think René stole my 
bracelet 7” she wondered incredulously. 

“T do.” 

“That's impossible,” she assured him 
triumphantly, “for René wasn’t present 
at the Hotel d'Angleterre that night; I 
didn’t dance with him, Nort.” 

“So? Well, I haven't worked it out. 
Perhaps he's one of a gang. But I want 
you to drop him, Claire.” 

“I don’t believe it; nothing could 
make me believe it. Besides, wouldn't 
my dropping him arouse his suspicions, 
put him on his guard?” 


Have you 


“T never thought of that. I'm only 
thinking of you, Claire, and Patsy,” 

“Too absurd—I don’t believe—— 
But he is a complete idiot. It's a lucky 
thing they were all my friends here to- 
night, or I don’t know what they would 
have thought of René’s unconventional 
entrance.” 

It occurred to Griggs that he himself 
did not know just what he thought of 
that entrance. But he was no Puritan 
judge of morals. A credulous and 
lonely woman. He could even un- 
derstand and condone, though Claire 
Hoyt had not seemed that kind. Of 
course, that would account for her 
championing of Jobin, would complicate 
matters. He must get away and mull 
it over. 

“They didn’t think—anything ?” 

“No—no, Claire.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Sure,” 

“Your friend, Mr, Kelly—does he 
suspect René?” 

“T haven't talked to Charlie about 
Jobin at all.” 

“And you, Nort—~ But 4 
couldn't think——" Without warning, 
she dissolved into tears; she dropped 
her head onto the little iron table and 
sobbed softly, until young Griggs 
writhed his discomfort. He patted her 
arm; he reassured her. 

At length she was still; she raised 
tear-brimmed eyes to him: 

“Nort, I—perhaps you're right about 
René. But I want time. I want your 
promise not to mention your suspicions 
to any one—not even to your friend, 
Mr. Kelly—for a few days; say, not be- 
fore Saturday, a week from to-day.” 

“But Friday is the date of Aunt Har- 
riet’s musicale, and. 4 

“Saturday,” she insisted, 
~“Well, but Jobin is invited to the 
musicale, and" 

“T'll watch René,” she promised. 

“T'll watch him myself,” he swore 
grimly. “Perhaps Aunt Harriet can 


you 
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be pursuaded to listen to reason in the 
meantime, but, if she can’t, I don’t mind 
telling you that I think it’s a risky busi- 
ness—Jobin loose in the room with that 
star sapphire. Oh, all right,” he finished 
hastily as the tears threatened again, 

“Thank you, Nort. You are a— 
a blessed dear. I can’t drop René too 
abruptly, can 1? But I'll start; yes, I 
will.” 

Claire rested her head against Griggs’ 
sleeve as he stood beside her. He could 
take her in his arms, Griggs knew; she 
wanted him to take her in his arms, 
But a sudden shudder of distaste ran 
over and through him, blended with his 
compassion for her. He said good 
night. As he passed out through the 
gate, he fancied he glimpsed a slim little 
white shape at one of the upper win- 
dows, and he smiled at it in the dark- 
ness. 


Now, in the week intervening between 
this second Menton robbery and Mrs, 
Gorton Griggs’ musicale, several sig- 
nificant incidents occurred, one of them 
so dramatically conclusive as to leave 
Griggs no slightest doubt that he was 
on the right track. On the Monday 
following his promise to Claire, she 
beckoned to him from the plate-glass 
window of a modiste's shop on the Ave- 
nue Félix. He entered, found Patsy 
being fastened into something very short 
and dove-colored by a cooing and flut- 
tering saleswoman. The child stood 
before a mirror, but her head was down, 
and she traced with the toe of a pale 
kid slipper the pattern of the rug. When 
Griggs called her a gay good morning, 
she looked up, and flushed as though 
she had been caught without clothes at 
all, 

“There!” patted 
“These tuck so?" 

“Tt’s good,” nodded Claire; “very 
good. You may send it, mademoiselle. 
How do you like your new dress, Patsy, 
dear?” 


the saleswoman, 
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“[—1 hate it.” 

“How can you be so contrary? Oh, 
dear! I’m tired, Nort—so fearfully 
tired. I've not slept for worrying; I 
must talk to you.” 

They strolled across to the Prome- 
nade, Patsy trailing them listlessly. Mrs. 
Hoyt propped her elbows on the balus- 
trade and stared at the sea and began a 
murmur concerning René, when she re- 
membered the child. She looked about 
impatiently; discovered one of the na- 
tive donkey women in her flat straw hat, 
with a patient little beast beside her, and 
exclaimed; “You shall ride upon the 
donkey, Patsy. Wouldn't you love 
that? Here”—she delved into her bag 
—‘give the woman this; tell her to take 
you for a nice long jog.’ 

“T don’t want to ride on a donkey.” 
kipt” laughed Mrs. Hoyt. 


“Oh, do run along!” The words 
were tolerant, but the tone was crisp. 

Patsy went. She went slowly, with 
a curious resentment. 

Griggs looked after her; his mind was 
not on Mrs, Hoyt's words. 

“Bother—your aunt! Oh, good morn- 
ing, Mrs, Griggs.” 

It gave Northam a chance to slip 
away from them. He followed the 
child. She was already mounted on 
the donkey, but there were tears on her 
cheeks. 

“Come down,” ordered Griggs. “I 
need you more than the donkey does, 
Pat.” He lifted her off, dismissed the 
woman, and wandered with her toward 
the Carei Gardens, where the morning 
concert was in progres 

They found chairs and sat and lis- 
tened to the disreputable-looking foreign 
band play lazy waltzes, which consisted 
almost exclusively of flute trills, and 
looked up at the high, gray amphithea- 
ter of the Alps. He pointed out a shin- 
ing white spot on the top of the tallest 
mountain, 


“St. Agnes; and that white dot is a 
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café where they serve decent omelets 
and very good wine. We'll do it, Pat, 
together, one of these days—two of us, 
on two donkeys. That’s a real use for 
a donkey, eh?” 

“That's what I like about you; you 
never talk baby talk to me. It’s almost 
as though you knew that——” 

“Funny little girl!” 

She dripped a tear onto his hand. 

Her hat. was off, and Griggs, on a 
paternal impulse, bent and kissed the 
top of her head, and found her hair 
soft to the touch, like baby’s hair. 

Patsy lifted her lips to him, and 
Griggs kissed her, and found it not at 
all a baby's kiss. Griggs was startled, 
and suddenly alive to his finger tips. 
He had forgotten everything but this 
delicately flushed face with its serious 
blue eyes. He remembered—— Why, 
it was a public garden, and he ought to 
be kicked, But no one was watching 
them. It was natural to these demon- 
strative, indifferent French people for 
a grown man to caress a little girl ; it was 
natural to Patsy herself; it was only his 
own confounded imagination! 

Patsy sucked in her breath. 

“Listen: she’d kill me if she knew I 
—but you mustn't like her; you mustn't 
come near her- Hush!” she finished, 
“Here they come.” 

Mrs, Griggs’ left glove was off, and 
her hand was stuck out at Mrs, Hoyt, 
who examined, with close admiration, 
the famous milky-blue sapphire with its 
six-pointed star reflection, 

I do like that tiny vine in the set- 
ting,” murmured Claire, turning it. 

“Tiffany—quite commén,” 

“Hm—two leaves, It’s an absolute 
beauty, Mrs” 

“But good Heaven, Aunt Harriet, you 
couldn’t pick a more public place 
to—” 

“Will you stop your eternal fussing, 


_Northam? With sneak thieves about, I 


consider it safer to wear my ring. With 
the ring on my own finger, I know 
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where it is. Any thief,” she concluded 
grimly, “will take it from me over my 
dead body.” 

“That's just,” groaned Griggs, “what 
he will do,” 

“TI agree with you, Nort,” said Claire. 
“T've told her it's unsafe. I wish, Mrs, 
Griggs, that you could be pursuaded to 
deposit it in a safety vault—especially 
with your big Friday night affair so 
near. My own experience- es 


“Stuff!” was Mrs. Griggs’ terse com-~ 


ment. 

“Don’t argue with her, Claire,” begged 
Griggs. “Don't you know, by this time, 
that the one sure way to make Aunt 
Harriet do what you don’t want her to 
is to argue with her?” 

Jobin and Kelly strolled into the 
square—a curious combination, but for 
two days now, Kelly had been care- 
lessly courting the Frenchman. 

“TIL just put down the address of 
that shop,” said Claire, taking out a little 
notebook. “René is going up to Paris 
this afternoon: Oh, he'll be back 
for the musicale,” she assured Griggs, 
with a special glance. He would be 
back, Griggs was convinced, for he saw 
that Jobin was not missing the star sap- 
phire. “But he'll have time to do an 
errand for me.” 

They separated, and Griggs was taken 
in tow by his aunt. He listened ab- 
sently to her complaints about the loss 
of her left glove—a new snuff-colored 
suéde. 


On the afternoon before the musicale 
occurred the dramatic climax of this 
chain of small happenings. Griggs had 
put in three restless and irritable days. 
Kelly had been called to Paris, but he 
would certainly return before Friday 
evening. Before his departure he had 
extracted from Griggs the admission 
that the latter had warned Mrs, Hoyt of 
Jobin; he had given his friend the snap 
character of “the world’s boniest bone- 
head,” and had hastily exacted from 
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him a promise that he would tell no one 
of his—Kelly’s—trip to Paris. 

“I am in Nice, if you like; or I’ve 
taken a rubberneck jaunt into Italy; 
but never breathe Kelly and Paris to- 
gether! We're off! Au revoir, 
Griggsy.” 

So Griggs had had leisure to think, 
But he grew impatient of leisure, and 
his thinking was negligible. He divided 
his time between the olive-shaded paths 
and mule tracks which looped back into 
the mountains, and an hour-glass chair 
in Claire Hoyt’s garden. He covered 
feverish kilometers, or he sat moodily, 
Claire moved before him in a procession, 
of black gowns relieved by a procession 
of accessories, from the silver chain with 
the Florentine cross to the Russian-glass 
bracelets. She poured him china tea or 
cognac, as the occasion required. She 
was sympathetic and wholly lovely. Yet 
Griggs scarcely saw her. 

The truth was that his thoughts were 
playing with the possibility that Patsy 
might, at any instant, break through one 
of those French windows, To be sure, 
Patsy had been packed off to bed with 
one of her colds, so Mrs, Hoyt informed 
him, and he had not glimpsed her since 
that morning in the Carei Gardens, 
But Patsy was not always obedient. 
There was just the chance. Curious 
how that small face with its pale, clipped 
hair and its clear blue eyes haunted him 
like the thread of a tantalizing and 
elusive tune. A little girl of thir- 
teen, Why, he must be mad! Of 
course, he only wanted to hear the end 
of the thing she had started to tell him 
when they were interrupted—that was 
it. Mere curiosity. 

He would send her bonbons. He 
stepped into Bosio’s and had a gay little 
box filled and tied up as only the French 
can do it. But, no, he couldn't. It 
smacked too definitely of the sort of 
attention he might have paid to an older 
Patsy. Besides, bonbons would be 
tuinous to a sick child. A doll, he 
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thought ironically, would be more in 

order. 

Oddly, it was the doll, Mary-Rose, 
who played the lead in the amazing dis- 
covery. They were in the garden, and 

. Claire had been murmuring to him 
some long and dolorous tale. 

“But you're not listening to me, 
Northam Griggs!” she broke off. She 
scolded him a little, and she teased him, 
and finally she came and stood over him 
and played with a lock of his hair. 

Tt was then that the thing for which 
Griggs waited happened, Patsy came 
through the living-room window, She 
paid no attention to her mother’s angry 
exclamation, and she paid no attention 
to Griggs’ greeting. She had her doll, 
and she sat herself down on the sunny 

and began to play with it in busi- 
: fashion. 

“Mary-Rose,” she said, “your petti- 
coat hangs below. Don't you know, 
anyway, that petticoats have gone out 
of style? I think, Mary-Rose——” 

Mrs. Hoyt was staring in fascination 
at the doll. Griggs felt it; spared a 
glance from Patsy herself. He gaped 
in turn, 

He transferred his attention to Claire, 
who was as white as a gardenia; then 
back to Mary-Rose, But they must be 
genuine, with a sparkle like that! 
What—— 

Mrs, Hoyt hesitated a moment longer. 
Then: 

“Bring 
ordered. 

Patsy obeyed. 

Mrs. Hoyt removed the glittering cir- 
clet {rom the doll’s neck, fingered it. 


it to mother, Patsy,” she 


it is,” said Patsy with cer- 
tainty your bracelet, mamma. See 
the scratch on the platinum, right here?” 

“But it is—it is my bracelet.” 
Mrs, Hoyt was stunned; she was watch- 
ing Patsy, who staod erect before her, 
every trace of listlessness gone. 


“But w-where did you find it?” 

“In the little blue rose jar, mamma— 
under the rose petals.” 

“The—rose jar? Ah"—rapidly—“the 
potpourri that Monsieur Jobin gave to 
me, That will do. Go, Patsy!” Mrs, 
Hoyt’s voice was like a knife thrust, 
She added gently: “Ninon will take you 
to Rumpelmayr’s for an ice—that is, if 
you're feeling able, Patsy. Mother is 
grateful—so grateful to you for finding 
her bracelet.” 

The child trotted off, suddenly all 
obedience. 


“But how——” Claire wondered 
helplessly. . 
“You see? Jobin! It is Jobin, 


Somehow he——” 

“But I didn’t see René that night.” 

“Not for one minute? Think, 
Claire.” 

“Why, an instant,” she remembered. 
“He was tired out from the tennis tour- 
nament, but he came to the door, just 
for a second, still in his tennis flannels, 
and he made an engagement with me 
for " 

“So! You see I am right; this is 
the proof. Clever of him. He hid 
them in your house as the most unlikely 
place for any one to search for them— 
probably feared that he himself might be 
suspected.” 

“That accounts,” she trailed him 
rapidly, “for his eccentric gift of the 
rose jar that must not be touched. It 
does fit in, doesn’t it, Nort, dear?” 

“Fits like a jig-saw puzzle. Claire, 
I'm going direct to the police! I'm 
going to tell them——” 

“No, no! I—Nort, I’ve got to have 
time to think, To-morrow—you prom- 
ised to wait till after to-morrow.” 

“But surely you wouldn't hold me to 
the promise now?” 

“T've got to have time,” she insisted, 
half hysterical. “You did promise?” 

"Yes," 

“Well, then ——” 

“All right,” he surrendered glumly, 


“Nort, I—you don't understand,” she 
pleaded ; “I’m not so unreasonable as I 
seem,” 

“I do understand,” said Griggs. 

“Besides"—her voice was hard now 
—‘“I think I knowa way. I hate him— 
Ido! You leave it to me, Nort. I'll 
trap him, cold.” 

“TI don’t quite get you, my dear, But, 
with your permission, Claire, I'll station 
a few detectives about Aunt Harriet’s 
house to-morrow night, just in case 
your plan fails,” 


“Detectives? Oh, yes, lots of them. 


But you'll wait for my signal, before . 


you set them after René? Good!” 

The conclusion followed quickly—so 
quickly that Griggs was still groping in 
the dark when the business was all over 
and Kelly—the wise and disgusted Kelly 
—had to reach him a hand. 

The program went off smoothly 
enough. Patsy, a delicate study in 
porcelain blue, preceded the English 
soprano of the evening with a little 
tinkling, music-box, piano _ piece, 
Patsy's mother registered such shining 
pride in the child that people spoke of it, 

Jobin was among those present, and 
Griggs watched him steadily, Indeed, 
he felt as though he and Jobin and the 
star sapphire, which glowed through the 
evening on the finger of his royally un- 
conscious Aunt Harriet, were playing a 
wary game of pussy-wants-a-corner. 
Claire, oblivious, was not in on the game 
at all, so far as he could see. They had 
reached the supper stage, and people 
stood and sat about, tasting, sipping, 
chatting; 

“A perfectly unbelievable sunset, and 
we saw Corsica, truly, like a pink 
mirage 4 

“That dis 
dear, a history 

“No flowers?’ he said, and we simply 
sat tight and smuggled in a tonneau 
load of roses from Bordighera. Duty 
on flowers is abusrd, don’t you think?” 


ipated old countess! My 
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“Yes, my system is based on the num- 
ber three.” 

“Tickets for that Russian ballet at 
Monte——” 

“But, yes, precious stones really are 
fragrant. 
I've made a study of them. You'd 
never guess the curious lore I've gath- 
ered by delving back into old Middle- 
Age tomes.” It was Claire, and Griggs, 
who was engaged 
nating mousse which 
he could find for her, saw that Patsy's 
mother was the center of an interested 
group. 

“Sounds learned.” 

“Yes. I can be learned on occasion,” 
laughed Claire. “Take amber. Do 
you know the peculiar fragrance of am- 
ber? And amber oil really does cure 
rheumatism, you know. The five 
precious fragments are ruby, topaz, 
emerald, sapphire and hyacinth, and 
each one has its special curative proper- 
ties, and its own subtle fragrance. The 
ruby——” She turned the red stone 
on her finger thoughtfully, 

“Yes, yes?” 

“Platform for Mrs. Hoyt! On with 
your lecture, Claire. Rubies?” 

“Oh, Patsy,” she called over, “my 
scarf, I left it out on the bench in the 
garden, or in the car somewhere. Will 
you find it for me? Perhaps Mr. Griggs 
will go with you, © Rubies? Why, noth- 
ing, only——” 

It was barely three minutes later 
when Griggs, vaguely uneasy, sent the 

3urton boy on with Patsy and himself 
returned to the house. 

He found a curious game in progress. 
They stood about in a circle, Jobin next 
to Claire, and several bits of jewelry, 
among them Claire’s own ruby ring, 
were being passed about and sniffed at. 

“The palest peach-blossom odor— 
don’t you get it? Diamonds are dis- 
agreeable, but sapphires are faintly 
resinous—ozone and pine needles.” 

“Stuff!” said Mrs. Griggs, but she 


How do I know? Because - 


| 
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removed the star sapphire from her fin- 
ger, skeptically sniffed it, She ran her 
eye about the circle, as though reas- 
suring herself on the absolute reliability 
of every person in it, and carelessly 
added the sapphire to the exhibit. 

“Oh, my Heaven, have a care!” 
laughed Tubby Withers. “Talk about 
your demonstrations of faith!” 

“Among friends, silly, one doesn’t 
Can't smell a thing myself.” 

“I won't touch it, Mrs, Griggs, so 
don't hold me if- i 

The sapphire had traveled the circle; 
in one instant it would reach Claire, then 
Jobin. Griggs stood paralyzed, What 
could Claire Hoyt be thinking of ? Was 
this, perhaps, her game to catch Jobin? 
But it was too dangerous. 

Claire put out her hand for the ring, 
but Griggs reached it before her. 

“Here,” he protested, “I—this is an 
idiotic game.” 

Claire’s black eyes flashed at him. 

“You mean,” she challenged, “that 
you don’t trust me?” 

“1 don't mean anything except that 
it's a fool's game.” But he met her eyes 
quite firmly, 

Claire shrugged, rose; she laughed, 
murmured a few careless words, and 
moved away with Jobin, 

“You—you blithering idiot!” said 
Kelly in Griggs’ ear. “They've gone. 
In one blink she would have had the 
ting, and we would have had her—cold! 
With the goods on her. And now 
they've gone—over the line into Italy 
by this time! We know, but we can’t 
prove a thing on them,” 

“You don't mean that Claire—Mrs, 
Hoyt ie 

“I do mean that she’s probably Clara 
Collins, and that Jobin is probably 
Pierre Bollat, and that the pair of them 
are wanted not only by the French police 
for these jewel thefts, but by the New 
York police for the famous Blaisdon 
robbery.” 

“But—but——" 


“You've fixed it,” growled Kelly in 
complete disgust. 

After the guests’ departure he became 
patient enough to explain it to Griggs. 

“He was the legs of the combination, 
and she was the fingers and the brains. 
Safes were her job; balconies were his. 
They had to go about to affairs together, 
for their whole system in these clever 
social robberies depended upon team- 
work, The theft of her own bracelet 
removed her from all suspicion.” 

“But the risks she took, Kelly: 

“She took a certain artist’s pride in 
playing the daring game; considered it 
safer, too.” 

“Her husband, the mourning ?” 

“Bunk. Part of the pose.” 

“And Patsy?” 3 

“Bunk, too, but I’m not just prepared 
to say—there was something darned 
queer about that kid.” 

“Patsy was not in on it! I'd swear 
she was not. Why, she tried her best, 
Kelly, to give the game away to me,” 

“Huh!” said Kelly. 

“But I don’t yet understand how——" 

“An imitation star sapphire, copied 
down to the last carved leaf in the set- 
ting. I know that Jobin obtained the 
imitation; it was his reason for going 
to Paris, and my reason for following 
him, They would have exchanged the 
copy for the real ring, and cleared out 
before they were discovered.” 

“Aunt Harriet's glove, 
Griggs. 

“Huh?” 

“Why, they must have used it to de- 
termine the size!” 7 


recalled 


Griggs solved, very satisfactorily, the 
mystery of Patsy on the following 
morning. He wandered up to the Villa 
Berthe, expecting to find it closed and 
deserted. He found it closed, bit not 
completely deserted. Something of 
porcelain blue was curled up in the 
hour-glass chair in the garden; Patsy’s 
serious blue eyes stared up at him, 


“But—but your mother hasn’t left 
you?” 

“She's not my mother; she’s only my 
Step-mother,” said Patsy clearly. 
“Father left me money which is held 
in trust for me till my twenty-first birth- 
day; meantime, the income goes to my 
guardian, and she kept me for that.” 

“And now she’s left you?” he asked 
her. 

“Because she couldn’t manage me any 
longer ; because I tried to tell you.” 

“You—know then?” 

“Know!” She laughed. 

“But you can’t stay on here, alone, 
dear. You-—” 

“T’'ll be all right. I have my money; 
in a year I'll be my own guardian.” 

“Not till you’re twenty-one, you said. 
Listen, Pat, you—you can’t stay here. 
I—1'll take you to Aunt Harriet, I'l 
adopt you.” 

Patsy smiled. 

“You can’t adopt me.” 

“No? Perhaps not. 
only older- Fs 

“What would you do if I were older?” 

“Dash it all, Pat, I—I'd marry you!” 

“I am older.” 

“What !” 

,“Stupid, don’t you see? That was the 
trouble. I am twenty, Mr. Griggs.” 


If you were 


7 


You? 


Ainslee’s 


“But—but—twenty years? 
No!” 

“Ts there any way I can convince you? 
Heroine usually puts on a dinner gown 
and turns up her hair. But I haven't a 
single grown-up dress to my name— 
nothing but these ghastly baby things— 
and my hair—it won't turn up, will it, 
Mr. Griggs? Nort, then!” 

“I thought——” Griggs murmured 
into the depths of the hour-glass chair 
some minutes later. And again, much 


later: “I thought—but, honey, what 
does it matter? Only why did you let 
her?” 


“Because I had no backbone until I 
met you. Besides, it didn’t matter so 
much before. I didn’t guess until just 
lately that there was anything dishonest 
about it; I only thought she wanted to 
act the réle of devoted mother and to 
seem young at the same time—a part 
of her society game. Now I understand 
that I was her—her gesture of respect- 
ability, Is there anything, Nort, more 
respectable than mother love?” 

“You funny, wise little—— But you 
were an awfully serious kid, Pat. I'm 
going to teach you to play. Eh? 
What's that?” 

“Let's begin,” murmured Patsy into 
his necktie. 


£ 
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1 New York has traffic towers not only in the streets, but on the dinner table. 


After-dinner speakers are warned by miniature traffic towers on the speakers’ table 
when it is time to end their speeches. Green and amber lights give warning, and red 
lights flash for a full stop. But will the genial speakers watch the traffic signals ? 


¢ 


“T BELIEVE I have been through purgatory,” the late Pierre Loti remarked 
after his trip to America. “It’s a hell. If that is what's called progress, give me 
anything before this agitated turmoil. How can I live at ease in a country of tri- 
umphant materialism where there is no leisure for contemplation or an instant’s 
meditation?” The terrible reporters gave him no peace, and after his return to 
France he never spoke of his trip to America, 


